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The practice of perforating vessels on consigning them to the grave was 
common along the Gulf coast and across northern Florida, but the making of 
vessel forms with perforated base has not been observed outside of Florida, and 
was first made known to anthropologists by Mr. Moore in "The American Nat- 
uralist." One specimen only of this class, from Franklin county, Florida, is 
found in the National Museum. • 

In conclusion it may be said that of all the recent publications on 
archaeology brought out by the scientific bodies of North America, only 
one other can approach the volume under discussion in lack of thorough- 
ness, and that is the paper on the Indian village sites, recently published 
by the same author. 

Alanson Skinner 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Changes in the Material Culture of Two Indian Tribes under the 
Influence of New Surroundings. (Comparative Ethnographical 
Studies, 2.) Erland Nordenskiold. Goteborg, 1920. Pp. 1-245, 
58 text figures, and 22 maps. 

This work is a continuation of the volume briefly noted in these 
columns (vol. 21, 1919, pp. 194-196) in which Dr. Nordenskiold presented 
a stimulating analysis of the culture of the Choroti and Ashluslay. In 
this second volume he applies the same methods to the Chiriguano and 
Chan6 tribes on the borderland between Bolivia and Argentina, which 
the author visited in 1908-9. For a clearer understanding of the kind of 
data the author deals with, it may be stated that the Chiriguano are a 
Guarani people who came into the region in the sixteenth century and 
subdued the Chan6 who are of Arawak stock. Thus, there were brought 
into intimate contact two somewhat different types of culture. The new 
environment into which each moved successively also brought them into 
contact with other cultures, particularly with the higher culture of Peru. 
Again, somewhat later, European influences came in. As in the previous 
volume, the author undertakes to analyze the complex resulting from 
these many contacts and thereby identify the traits that came from each 
specific contact. His method is essentially the plotting of trait distribu- 
tion upon duplicate maps and drawing inferences as to sources of dis- 
persion. As in the first volume the author claims this to be a new 
method and, while politeness may demand one's passing over this claim 
in silence, it is due the reader to call attention to the point that, after all, 
the author is merely discussing the distribution of traits, reasoning from 
these to conclusions as to the place of origin and relative age. His 
individuality is, therefore, limited to the forms of his maps and tables. 
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Further, he shows lack of experience in handling distributions and un- 
familiarity with the methods of the American school in particular. This 
is not said to condemn the work of the author, but to indicate the limits 
to his excellent contribution. He has most carefully compiled the data 
and his tables and maps will ever be a source of reference on culture 
distribution in South America. Further, the idea of plotting bibli- 
ographies on a continental map is ingenious and highly original. From 
these one can see just what parts of the continent can be approached 
through the literature of a given period. 

In addition to the six maps showing the distribution of bibliographical 
material, there are sixteen for culture traits as follows: pile buildings, the 
platform bed, hammock, hunting net, multi-pointed fishing arrow, fishing 
with poison, Tipoy (carrying-band and analogous garment), stained teeth, 
games with India-rubber balls, trumpet, pan-pipe, masks, vessels with 
string-holes, baskets with lids, the Arawak loom, and urn burial. These 
are based upon data compiled under twenty-two tables giving the tribal 
names for which the different traits are listed in the literature of the 
subject. Anyone experienced in distribution studies will appreciate the 
industry and patience necessary to such a compilation. The text is 
further objectified by some 58 halftones and line cuts. The bibliography 
contains 310 selected titles and seems to cover the field exhaustively. 
This feature alone will make the volume one of great service, particularly 
since the maps show just which of these titles apply to a given locality. 
Thus this volume can be recommended as a serviceable research handbook 
in the material culture of South America. 

In the text each of the most important culture traits is taken up in 
succession. For example, we find a further discussion of the pellet-bo f/, 
as presented in the first volume, showing a strong case for its introduction 
by Europeans. In this, as in all other cases, it is the peculiar restricted 
distribution that suggests the relative newness of the trait. 

The pan-pipe is touched upon lightly— too lightly, we think — but 
the peculiar restricted area of its distribution is noted with the seeming 
inference that, whatever may have been its origin, it is relatively recent 
arid spread from the Andes. 

In contrast to the preceding, the case of the trumpet is considered at 
length. It appears that there are two world types of trumpets repre- 
sented in South America — the end-blown cow-horn type and the side- 
blown, or African tusk type. The distribution of the two in South 
America shows a massing of the side-blown type in the basin of the Ama- 
zon, where due to the presence of the bush-negro and early contact with 
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negro slaves, the idea could have been readily transplanted from Africa. 
The author, therefore, inclines to the view that the side-blown type is of 
post-Columbian origin in the New World, though he concludes that the 
evidence is as yet not as convincing as one could desire. Yet the reviewer 
fails to see that the evidence is less pertinent than in similar cases where 
he shows no hesitation in reaching a conclusion. The fact that the type 
does not occur outside of the eastern half of the Orinoco-Amazon basins 
is as good an argument as the facts concerning the pellet-bow. They 
should, if the author is consistent, indicate a recent origin. 

In an interesting discussion of urn burial, the author distinguishes 
between secondary and primary. This, perhaps better than any other 
section of the book, shows one difficulty in properly evaluating the data 
of the maps. The author reasons that because urn burial is most 
intensely distributed in the western half of South America, it had its 
origin there and not among the Guarani-Tupi, as has been proposed. 
The distribution map presented would justify this conclusion, but when 
he goes further and attributes its origin to Peru, we fail to follow, because 
the data on the map give no clues as to the center of distribution. Fur- 
ther, he makes the statement that it is "a western cultural element which 
first spread eastwards to the east coast of S. America and then was 
carried back from east to west by the Chiriguano" (p. 190). It is this 
part of the author's method that is a bit disappointing, for one gets the 
impression that he has thought the thing out rather carefully and then 
set down the result without telling how he arrived at it. The plotting of 
distributions is an empirical matter and of the most pressing importance, 
but the recording in somewhat similar fashion of one's interpretations of 
these phenomena is not sufficient. So such statements are in the highest 
sense suggestive, but difficult to evaluate. This statement should not, 
however, obscure the empirical merits of a work that will be indispensable 
to the student of the future. 

Clark Wissler 

AFRICA 
The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. Edwin W. Smith and 

Andrew Murray Dale. London: MacMillan and Co., Ltd., 1920. 

2 vols., pp. XXVII, 856, illus., map. 

The Baila, who together with the neighboring tribes described in 
these volumes number 60,000, live on the Kafue River north of the middle 
Zambesi. As the group is dialectically and culturally homogeneous it is 
treated as a unit, but some care is exercised in discriminating the customs 



